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CONNECTION OF MUSIC AND POETRY. 


THERE seems to exist between the sensible and the intellectual 
world, a close and intimate connection. From the objects of 
nature which are everywhere presented to our view, are deriv- 
ed our ideas the most refined and exquisite ; and these objects— 
according as their character is bright or gloomy, irregular or 
uniform, disagreeable or pleasing—give rise to similar and cor- 
responding sentiments in the mind. ‘There can indeed exist 
no thought however abstract, no conception however nice, but 
may in the natural world find some object possessing a resem- 
blance so striking, an analogy so close, as to warrant the belief 
that to this may be referred the original cause of its existence. 

The poet, while gazing on the ocean in its most tumultuous 
state or when slumbering in its calm and silvery beauty ; the 
musician, while listening to the gentle whispering of the brook 
or the wild roar of the waterfall, ;—is conscious of the presence 
of sentiments which seem to be the reflection of these sounds 
and images to the mind. This affinity between the natural 
and intellectual worlds forms, what has been with propriety 
named, the Poetry of Nature. 

From this secret harmony, thus pervading and filling the 
universe—from this relation of material objects to mind—Music 
and Poetry, the two arts most intimately associated, derive their 
greatest charm ; and to this principle may be traced the existence 
of that strange influence which they have held over the feelings 
and minds of all. 
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Those who delight in looking backward on the ages which 
have gone by, will perceive that these sister arts have shed a 
faint and sometimes a more brilliant light over the characters of 
mankind, and have united in elevating the feelings, refining the 
thoughts, and impressing on the moral and intellectual disposi- 
tion the stamp of that purity and superiority so peculiarly their 
own. 

From our very birth, the chain of association between poetry 
and harmony and the works of nature may be considered the 
first, the strongest, of which we are susceptible. Nature is 
herself harmony and beauty. From the noblest and most stu- 
pendous of her works—from the mountain and ocean—to the 
silver stream and springing flower, all is lovely ; and their spell 
is to the intelligent mind like the music of a holier sphere. 

Deriving thus their beauties from the same source, extending 
in a similar manner their power over all, these arts may be 
conceived as approaching, mingling, and becoming the same. 
Yet, although the general features of both present thus so 
remarkable a coincidence, the resemblance will appear more 
evident on an examination and analysis of the powers of intellect 
requisite to the production of each in its true essence and 
purity, the faculties to which their language is particularly 
addressed, and their individual effect on the emotions and 
passions of the mind. 

It is difficult, one might almost say impossible, to embrace 
in a few words a concise yet comprehensive definition of 
Poetry. It has been named that art by which ideas are brought 
before the mind under sensible forms—that power which pre- 
sents to us the magic mirror in which we may behold the silent 
procession of the present and the past, as it issues out of one 
gloomy arch to vanish through another. It is represented as 

‘the beautiful, the fit, the true—developed more strikingly 
and effectually by the aid of associations, by allusions, by the 
contrast of opposites—now impersonated as in the dramas of 
Shakspeare, now given forth in a more abstract form as in the 
high and impassioned aspirations of Wordsworth.’ This defi- 
nition includes also some of the leading and most prominent 
traits in the art of Music. Were it not for the pleasing train 
of associations and ideas which its melody fails not to excite, 
its sweetest notes would fall but coldly on the ear, without 
touching one feeling or passion or sentiment of the soul. We 
can, however, catch but a vague and indistinct notion of their 
nature, without previously determining what peculiar faculties 
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unite and combine in constituting the character of the true Poet 
and Musician. A mind, in which the principle of association is 
a distinguishing and correct one, is an essential requisite in the 
development of this character. 

Unless the images of the poet’s invention be naturally and 
skilfully drawn, unless they be such as may be readily perceiv- 
ed and understood, his most elaborate production must appear 
tame and uninteresting, like some figure from which the mys- 
terious and animating principle of ‘life has forever departed. 
Unity and simplicity are also in a high degree conducive to 
perfection in these arts. The more pure is the idea presented 
by the poet—the more it be separated from everything extra- 
neous and not immediately connected with it, the deeper and 
more lasting will its impression be upon the heart. - 

The simplest melody obtains in this manner a decided supe- 
riority over the most complicated and richest combinations of 
harmony. ‘The latter may indeed possess a greater charm for 
the purely scientific musician ; but the former must ever claim 
pre-eminence from the man of taste, and delight the ear which 
listens to nature’s dictates alone. 

A perfect knowledge of nature and of mankind may be 
esteemed another characteristic pertaining both to the Poet and 
Musician, in order that their efforts may be the best directed 
and their labors productive of that advantage which they are so 
eminently calculated to bestow. How indeed is it possible 
that they, whose aim it is to address the passions, should speak 
a language to be acknowledged by them, unless it be previously 
determined by what means these passions may be soonest 
awakened. Without the light of this knowledge to guide and 
direct, the Poet’s genius and the Musician’s song would have 
long since become powerless, and their memory, like characters 
traced upon the sand, have been long since obliterated. 

Among the various qualities already enumerated as inherent 
alike in the nature of Poetry and Music, a warm, lively and 
creative imagination obtains an elevated rank. 

The province of the imagination is to make a selection of 
qualities and circumstances from a variety of different objects, 
and by combining and disposing them, to form a new creation 
of its own. It is the imagination which enables the poet to 
form his most pleasing images, and by ever varying and gifting 
them with the charm of novelty, to divest his compositions of 
that tediousness so inseparable from everything which has lost 
the power of newness to the mind. But it is not in this act 
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alone that the influence of imagination is perceptible. The 
noblest attempts in the science of music display in a corres- 
ponding degree the presence of this faculty, when effects are 
felt and acknow ledged and rendered visible in their every part. 

The works of Handel, and Haydn, and Mozart, are evi- 
dences of minds possessing to a remarkable extent a fruitful and 
brilliant imagination. As it is to the presence of this quality in 
the composer to which the charm of their writings is due, so 

is this power of the mind to which their language is chiefly 
addressed. While listening to their music, the soul of the 
hearer is wandering in an ideal world, freed from the bonds 
which tie it to earth, and reveling in all the luxury of intel- 
lectual gratification. 

It is through this medium that he feels the beauty of those 
images s brought into being by the strong hand of genius, and is 
enabled to understand them in their various combinations and 
union. 

It is passing strange to look backward and note the progress 
of these arts from other times until now, and to observe 
the magic power which they have cunttell over the minds 
of men. There seems indeed to have ever been a gradual 
advancement in refinement and virtue, in proportion as they 
have been more or less cultivated. They have in all ages been 
instrumental in awakening man’s noblest and holiest feelings, 
and instilling into his heart the first principles of moral excel- 
lence. 

In the days of chivalry, the minstrel, wandering over the 
most uncultivated—the wildest regions—and singing to the 
accompaniment of his harp the glorious deeds of heroism, could 
now rouse the mind to enthusiasm, and now by some tender 
lay soothe it to an infant-like quietude. 

Yet although possessing the art of pleasing the fancy, these 
arts have still a higher and more important aim. They deal 
with our nobler natures—they fill the soul with purer and better 
thoughts, and give to the traveler along the weary way of 
life a foretaste of the delights which may meet the immortal 
spirit in a holier sphere. 
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MORNING. 


Translated from the Spanish of Melender, for the Boston Literary Magazine. 


Now leave your nests, ye warblers gay, 

Salute the risen, new-born day ! 

And now your changing, merry song, 

As from the east he comes, prolong ! 

How beautiful the rosy dye ! 

How gaudily he gilds the sky, 

And touches there with white and grey 

The mountain peaks that far off lay ! 

And now the zephyrs of the morn 

Spread out their pinions to the dawn, 

As in the orient unite 

The glowing purple and the white, 

Till restless there and wandering, 

Their breath among the leaves they fling. 

They drive away the subtle dew, 

Shaking the flowers, so sweet and new ; 

They waft afar their perfumes sweet, 

As a rich offering, and greet 

The burning sun, that ever yields 

The richest verdure to the fields. 

What fragrant balm floats on the air ! 

The soul ! what joy expands it there— 

It drinks them in with joy oppressed, 

And seems to leap from out the breast. 

The eye in distance wanders by 

Mid flowers of every hue and dye, 

Which show a thousand visions bright 

Of pearls transparent, clear as light. 

Here the placid brook is seen 

Slily to run, so clear and sheen 

That scarce the stirring, rustling wind, 
’ Leaves on its heart a trace behind. 

There see the river run amain, 

Extended o’er the distant plain ; 

Majestic, as it leaps away, 

What crystals on its bosom play ! 

The shady woods far off delight 

The wandering eye, the eager sight— 
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The vapors melt in wreaths away, 
Forming their curling mists so grey. 
The enamel of the field so green— 
The bending sky, so pure, serene— 
These rays of light—the tranquil air— 
This tumult—all the joy that’s there 
Mid living beings, as they sing 

To the glad morn their welcoming— 
Oh! tis enchanting—how it fires 

The bosom now with sweet desires, 
And in the universal smile 

With rapture how it burns the while ! 
The morn’s harbinger, the gay lark, 
Rises upon the air—and hark ! 

His thousand salutations sweet 

As up he soars, the morn to greet; 
And soon no more his form we trace. 
Behind his snow-white lambs apace 
The shepherd sings his own loved dale, 
And turns him to his happy vale 

To screen him from the burning ray 
That ushers in the welcome day. 

How beautiful, sweet Silvia ! 

Is now the morn—how much it aye 
Our admiration claims, and warms 
The soul to revel in its charms. 

Now leave repose—and seek the green, 
That gently offers thee its sheen 

Of new flowers, and we will cull 

The choicest and most beautiful. 


G. A. M. 





EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


Wuen I was a boy, I was fond of rambling the fields in Spring, 
in search of gay flowers—of fishing in a small breok that came 
rippling down from the hill-side, and winding in graceful mean- 
ders around a green peninsula of an acre or two, on which was 
situated the schoolhouse of my native village—of sauntering 
idly for whole afternoons, and of playing truant up a deep 
ravine that led away among the hills. 
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I have sat for hours, in still bright days, on the banks of a 
natural pond that spread its broad sheet of silver before my 
father’s house, angling for trout, pickerel, and shiners, while I 
watched the swarms of insects sporting their mystic gambols 
upward and downward in the golden sunbeams, and listened to 
the drowsy hum of the wild bee as it wantoned from blossom 
to blossom among the branches and leaves of an old apple-tree 
that grew upon the banks. I have often traced the little brook 
that came rippling down from the mountain side, and poured its 
clear waters into this pond, tumbling in a sweet chime over a 
few loose stones and pebbies covered with verdant moss, as it 
bade farewell to the lovely vale where it had lingered so play- 
fully, with a seeming unwillingness to quit its enchanted banks 
and to be lost in the stillness of the waters below. 

I perfectly recollect the wild flowers that were spread so pro- 
fusely along its banks—the white and delicate anemone, with its 
leaves of life fluttering playfully in the gentlest zephyr that 
breathed among the green and waving grass—the blue violet, 
that looked up from its bank of moss as if fearing to expose its 
modest form to the searching gaze of the eye of day—the yellow 
cowslip, with its deep green leaves and golden flowers, gazing 
fearlessly on the frowns and vicissitudes of the changing sky— 
the gaudy ranunculus, bespangling the bordering uplands and 
higher meadow hillocks with its bright shining cups—the retiring 
Houstonia, with its tiny cruciform silver flowers bedropt with 
gold like topaz set in pearls—with thousands of nameless flowers 
of every hue and form, scattered in wild disorder over every 
hassack and little elevation, like brilliants on the green and flow- 
ing robe of Spring. 

When the vernal breeze had set them in quick motion, they 
appeared to me as if endowed with real life, and dancing 
upward and downward with all their might in the sun’s rays, 
to enjoy the brief hour of their beautiful existence. I often 
imagined them to be an innumerable host of gaudy butterflies, 
flitting in every possible direction along the waving surface of 
the verdant grass-covered fields, and reveling in the sweets of 
fancied blossoms amid the tangled herbage below. 

I have sat for hours gazing on the opening foliage of the dis- 
tant hills that sloped away and swept in gentle declivity to the 
vale, where I could trace with the eye the silver thread of the 
streamlet as it wandered along to the still lake. I have looked 
through the hosts of insects that were sporting in the yellow 
sunlight, to see the gorgeous array of his setting beams as he 
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threw across the horizontal air his soft rich radiance, tinging the 
broken clouds, that lay piled in the west, with the rosy hues of 
evening ; while the thrush, the robin, the woodlark, the spar- 
row, and hundreds of other birds, seemed to vie with each other 
in their exertions to render vocal the whole surrounding forest, 
and to fill with music every glade, copse, and grove. 

Lulled by the ripple of this little brook, and the distant and 
softened tones of a still afternoon in the country, I have spent 
many dreamy hours in watching the finny tribe as they sported 
joyously in their’ translucent element, moving in shoals along 
the shores, frisking, and darting athwart each others’ paths, 
sparkling like beams of light, and : sometimes leaping, in pure joy- 
ousness, from the bright surface of the waters, as if propelled 
forward from their abodes by some hidden elastic power. 

I have oftened lingered amid these scenes till night-fall 
admonished me of the approaching hour when my presence 
would be demanded at home, and my day dreams of bliss be 
exchanged for the sober and substantial enjoyments of a parent’s 
fireside. 

One bright afternoon, in the early part of June, I had traced 
the banks of this little streamlet far up among the hills, often 
passing through sunny openings and patches of green meadow 
where the margins of the stream were skirted with alders, 
birches and brambles, angling for trout and small pickerel that 
inhabited this sequestered retreat; and having gathered an 
unrighteous spoil of these little innocents, was about to return 
in triumph home, when very unexpectedly I encountered a 
fellow truant and schoolmate, who, as he informed me, had 
been hunting birds’ nests ‘ along the borders of the brook, and 
gunning up among the hills.’ My heart leaped with joy at this 
unexpected meeting. He informed me that far up the glen was 
an ‘eagle’s nest ;’ and if I were willing, he would join me in 
an excursion to pay it a visit. We quickly formed a resolution 
of paying our devotrs to this king of the feathered tribes, and 
following the deep ravine as it w ound its we ay into these unfre- 
quented haunts of the deep forest, we soon found ourselves in 
a narrow glen surrounded on every side by a grove of lofty 
trees. The blue horizon in the distance was, however, faintly 
visible through a long vista of trees formed by the brook, at the 
end of which opening in the wood, on the top of a tall chestnut, 
was seen the object of our search. This solitary bird had 
here reared her young from year to year unmolested, in quiet 
possession and an undisputed monarch of the forest, save when 
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some truant schoolboy, or daring and adventurous hunter, lured 
to these almost inaccessible haunts in pursuit of his game, some- 
times wandered up this glen, even as far as ‘ the eagle’s nest,’ 

as it was termed. The locality of this bird’s habitation had, 
however, long been a subject of notoriety among the neighboring 
farmers; and every school urchin, from the chubby-headed 
abecedarian with his sunny looks and auburn tresses, to the 
stripling of eighteen, well knew of the eagle’s nest of the tall 
chestnut, up the glen, on Cedar brook, near the Bear swamp. 
It was a wild retreat ; the precipitous rocks and crags of the 
surrounding hills often shooting up into battlements, towers and 
steeples, or jetting out over the glen, and threatening the travel- 
er with destruction—the brawling of the brook, as it tumbled 
from crag to crag, and wound its way down the mountain-side— 
the deep shades of the myriads of fluttering forest leaves that 
fell upon the dark green ferns and mosses so profusely spread 
upon the rocks, with here and there a sunny opening in some 
deep gully where the alluvial earth, washed from the hill-side, 
had become carpeted with a beautiful emerald green, and be- 
gemmed with wild flowers, gave to this retreat an appearance 
the most wild and romantic, and at the same time the most 
beautiful that can be imagined. 

The echo of the voice, or of any other sound that was here 
made, was reverberated from the surrounding rocks in different 
directions, and a shout or halloo here raised seemed to waken a 
thousand answering voices among the hills. As these sounds were 
rolled down the glen, ec hoing and re-echoing as they died away 
in the distance, one might imagine himself in the abodes of, and 
surrounded by a multitude of fauns, dryads and nymphs, shout- 
ing to each other from the rocks as in derision and mimicry of 
himself. 

We had spent the sunny part of the afternoon in the open 

vale below, amusing ourselves by angling, gunning, searching 
for birds’ nests, and day-dreaming, till the close of the day was 
approaching, and the sultry sun of June had congregated a dark 
mass of heavy clouds in the west, that by this time had risen 
half way up the sky, and were, when we had reached the foot of 
the tall chestnut, rolling over each other, pile upon pile, with 
their fleecy summits tipped with golden light ; while the small 
scuds that skirted and flanked them ran swiftly along their sides 
at short intervals, appearing and disappearing, like squadrons of 
light armed troops in the van of an army. 

The artillery at last burst upon the surrounding stillness, and 
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while we were endeavoring to make our way home, through 
the green meadows and fields we had traversed in the early 
part of the day—having relinquished our design of attempting 
to demolish the habitation of the monarch bird,’—we were in 
instant expectation of the commencement of the approaching 
tempest. It came at length, and the rain poured down in tor- 
rents ; the sheeted lightnings darted along the deep, dark masses 
of clouds that hung so low as almost to rest on the hill-tops, and 
the heavy thunder rolled in successive peals that seemed to 
shake the hills to their very centre. We were under the neces- 
sity of looking for defence under the nearest object that offered 
itself for our protection. We fled to the shelter of a lofty pre- 
cipitous ledge, whose shelving summit, jetting out over the glen, 

formed an arch that completely screened us from the torrents of 
falling ram. We stood in solemn awe and dread in this lone 
situation, while the vivid lightnings flashed upon our half bedim- 
med eyes, and the tremendous crashes of thunder reverberated 
among the hills ; thinking of the approaching night, our distance 
from home, of our vicinity to the ‘ Bear’s swamp,’ and most of 
all, of our truant behavior. We remembered no longer those 
day dreams of bliss—the bright lake—the silver fishes—the gol- 
den sunlight with its rev eling insects—the green meadows with 
their waving grass and bright flowers, or the far-famed ‘ eagle’s 
nest up the glen!’ The storm, howev er, passed gradually 


away, and while we were occupied with the contemplation of 
our dangers, promising one another, and ourselves, a reform in 
our future conduct, I shall never forget the joy and delight with 
which the golden sun again broke forth upon our sight, pouring 
his last setting beams upon the distant hill- -tops, and gilding the 
forest leaves in the mellow tints of evening, as we hastened 
home from this boyhood adventure. 





WILFRED. 
CANTO FIRST, 
I. 


I want no hero, but have chosen one, 

An idle being as perchance you’ve met ; 

Yet in the pathway which his feet have run, 
There were some flowers which are unfaded yet. 
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I’ll tell his story—deem it now begun, 
And con it o’er if pleasing—or forget 
Its pensive strain, and carelessly throw by 
Its page without the tribute of a sigh. 


Il. 


If time be counted by events, a week 

Had blanched the glossy auburn of his hair, 

And thought and doubt had furrowed o’er a cheek 
Till then as careless as the summer air. 

Ask you his character—he was not meek 

Nor proud, but changeable—and mingled there 
Were vast discrepancies ; one moment gay— 
And then so dull, time hardly crept away. 


Ill. 
Beside, he had a curious way of living 
In an ideal world ; and through his brain 
Flitted strange images—ideas giving 
Of things he might not hope to meet again 
In real life : how sweet is this believing 
In beings free from passion’s slavish chain, 
In the mind’s world, where all is bright and fair 
As mind itself, ere passion cometh there! 


IV. 


I called him idle—rightly, if it be 

An idle thing to sit an hour or two 

Rapt in a vision or a reverie, 

Which, ever coming, are yet ever new— 

Living within the realms of fantasie, 

Not less delightful that they be untrue ; 

And then on waking, pass another hour 

In sadness, that such dreams had lost their power. 


V. 


If this be idleness—yet, to digress, 

I do not thus consider it, but deem 

Those unemployed, who grasp at happiness 

Without themselves, and make the world their theme 
Of light and beauty—Earth, whose fond caress 

Is but the very shadow of a dream, 

Which lulls us sweetly—fleetly then takes wing 
The other is but fancy’s wandering. 
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VI. 


Or if ’tis counted idleness to sit 

And listen to the tones of music flying 

Most exquisitely by, and quite forget 
Existence in its strains—or else be sighing 
The spirit in a flute ; or while they flit, 
Watch the soft moonbeams silently retiring, 
He was an idle being as you'll meet ; 

And yet one must confess such leisure sweet. 


VII. 
Still he had read full many an ancient page, 
And burned the lamp, until its flickering ray, 
An emblem of man’s weary pilgrimage, 
Was passing with the setting moon away : 
And then the mood went too, and twas an age 
Ere thus was spent another night or day. 
How much more profitable, than to pass 
Time, like the surface of some polished glass! 


VIII. 


I have observed man closely, and have seen 

Him rest as though immovable upon 

The studied page ; as if he had to lean 

A certain time—regardless of the sun 

And nature’s beauty, as it had not been— 
Deeming that wisdom’s breath might thus be won: 
But so the mind is rusted and grows dull, 

Unlike the flowers it will not deign to cull. 


IX. 
And I have known another bend the thought, 
As if concentrated, upon the leaf, 
The smallest space of time—yet then was caught, 
By its abstraction in those moments brief, 
More lasting treasure than can e’er be bought 
By dozing for an age in toil and grief, 
As is the way with some—destined to miss 
The stirring thrill of intellectual bliss. 


X. 


But to return : there were some instants when 
He was most melancholy, and had not 
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A joy in his existence ; among men 

He found not happiness, but wished a spot 
Where could be no comparisons—a den 

In which to vegetate, unseen, forgot— 

Since in the world was loveliness, and he 

Was not of them, and caught not of their glee. 


XI. 
But bless me! what’s a hero without a name ? 
It is the spell divides him from the throng ; 
The very essence of etherial fame, 
The crown that decks us as we pass along— 
To make which famous is man’s highest aim. 
I!) call him Wilfred, it sounds well in song ; 
Besides, he loved the name, an after one 
Given by her who was his light—his sun. 


XII. 


Wilfred had lounged the usual term at college 
Not wholly without benefit—he drank 

Oft times in spirit at the fount of knowledge, 
Most deeply when he tasted ; a mere blank 

H[e found it not—some scattering spots of foliage 
Freshened the way—and fondly did he thank 

His guardian genius, that his bark almost 

Had met a harbor and a sheltering coast. 


XIII. 
I’!] not deny there is a sameness in 
One’s college hours ; yet sometimes there will come 
A pearl of beauty worth the while to win. 
There is a joy in memory of home 
At twilight hour, when tranquillized the din 
Of classic pages and familiar tome— 
When all, but some dear flute, is hurried by, 
And, as the mood is, one may smile or sigh. 


XIV. 
There are some startling passages in life 
‘Both there and elsewhere—like a harp’s vibration 


Thrilling the soul—or as loud tones of strife 
In lieu of harmony—or else relation 
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Of stanza, with dark, bitter feeling, rife. 
Just this effect sprung from anticipation 
Of what his pathway might thereafter be, 
Or Wilfred’s name be blessed with an A. B. 
XV. 
Examination, with its wearying train 
Of trials, was approaching—when one must 
The demonstrations intricate explain 
Of previous studies—wipe away the dust 
Gathered upon huge folios, and again 
Wipe from the intellect each hue of rust— 
Reviewing and retreading every spot 
Which, once conned o’er, already is forgot. 
XVI. 
It were most tiresome to enumerate 
Each slight occurrence varying the scene 
Else all unvaried ; I sincerely hate 
Renewal even in thought of what hath been, 
And now is not—passed, gone quite out of date ; 
But, as amid the desert, spots of green 
May flourish, still there lived and bloomed for him 
Some passing joys, when all beside seemed dim. 
XVII. 
Some thought—the day gone by, as if were tasted 
The Lethean wave which makes all care unfelt— 
Unto some fairy being then he hasted, 
In light devotion to her beauty knelt— 
Thus at her feet the fleeting moments wasted, 
And sang the songs which youthful spirits melt. 
Such knew him not—but one o’er him had power, 
One image soothed in melancholy’s hour. 


XVIII. 
It was his happiness to wander by 
The cottage where she dwelt—and if a tone 
Of her sweet voice but blended with the sigh 
Of evening’s whisper, he felt not alone ; 
And even that voice unheard—still lingered nigh, 
Since calmness, peace, near her were only known— 
Forgot examination of the morrow, 


Its coming trials, tediousness and sorrow. 
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XIX. 


Or loitering in the woods, where waving trees 

Were bending o’er the rippling mountain streamlet, 
He heard the pensive murmur of the breeze 

Which dirgelike passed—he watched the pure stars set 
Like pearls within the glorious heaven ; these 

fad all for him a charm of changeless power— 

Ye stars ! too bright ye are to be man’s dower. 


XX. 


Or else when morning’s gladsome beams had lit 
The earth with glory—at her side alone 

He culled the flowers with morning’s dewdrop wet, 
And heard the music of her silvery tone ; 

And this is joy, which man can ne’er forget 

In after years, whatever bliss is known— 

The hopes and joys of sager moments seem 


But the reflection of such early dream. 
END OF CANTO I. 





VISION OF FLOWERS. 


On the afternoon of a sultry summer day, as I had been wander- 
ing through the green and flow er-spangled fields and meadows, 
and had become weary of my journey and oppressed and 
overcome by the intense heat of a burning sun, I seated myself 
beneath the cooling shade of an aged and venerable oak for the 
purpose of rest. [was fanned by the light zephyrs that were 
at play among the rustling and dancing leaves above and around 
me, as they came whispering along from the river and meadow 
where they had been sporting among the grass and flowers, 
and had now retreated to the forest glade and shady grove, till 
at length I fell into a gentle slumber, half sleeping, half waking, 
when, as I was lulled by the myriads of the insect tribe chirp- 
ing their shrill notes in excess of joy, and filling the whole sur- 
rounding air with their music, I had the following remarkable 
dream. 

I fancied myself transported to a remote glen, where lofty 
mountains crowned with a deep majestic forest surrounded me 
on every side. Here the united beauties of every season seem- 
ed poured in rich profusion over undulating hills and vales, 
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spread with vivid green, and surrounded by meandering rivers 
that swept among them in a thousand windings. .'The season 
here seemed subject to no vicissitude ; but one continued Spring, 
with its myriads of bright blossoms and green leaves, beautifying 
the wide extended prospect, seemed to reign sovereign of this 
enchanting retreat. Here the flowers of every region and cli- 
mate seemed congregated, exhaling their ric thest odors, and 
glowing in their brightest colors. Here blue and white hyacinths, 

with their curling petals, were seen mingled with the bells of 
snowy and golden lilies, while the vermil-rimmed daisy, blue vio- 
let, wild harebell, and variegated pansy, mixed with carnations, 

sweetwiliinens and myrtles, were ov ertoppe <d with wild-briar, 

jessmine, and climbing honeysuckle as it trailed airily and lightly 
upon the lofty elms and pe fumed the air. Crocuses, primroses, 
cowslips, marygolds, columbines, daffodils, crown-imperials, jon- 
quils, anemones, ranuncules, tulips, polyanthes, snowdrops, 
auriculas, wall-flowers, stocks, ox-eyes, fleur de lis, and a 
thousand other rich and fragrant flowers, were seen bespangling 
the whole parterre in one wide flush of beauty. 

I lay gazing in rapture on this rich and varied scene, lost int 
admiration and delight, till I fancied them endowed with life 
and intelligence. They seemed to separate into families, and 
at length those having a common similarity appeared congregat- 
ed together in a particular quarter. The roses on the one hand 
met in a wide plain of several acres in extent, where their 
crimson flush on one part, and snowy whiteness on the other, 
gave to the eye an impression at once the most rich and splendid 
imaginable ; while their almost infinite casts of feature left 
the mind free to range in endless speculation amid this countless 
variety of beautiful forms. Here were met the Provens roses 
of France, with the Damson roses of Palestine; the rich rubies of 
Persia, with the delicate multafloras of Scotland ; and the charm- 
ing monthlies of China and India, with the wild and uncultivat- 
ed eglantines of America. The yellow, the crimson, the purple, 
pink, and white, seemed vying with each other in beauty, 
while they filled the air with perfumes, and formed a wilderness 
of sweets that no pen can adequately describe, or pencil mimic. 

On another hand were congregated the lily tribe, with their 
snowy and golden bells, with all the intermediate shades of co- 
loring, nodding in the light breezes that played along the waving 
fields of grass, ‘and swinging in time to each others’ motions, as in 
compliment to each others’ charms. Here the gorgeous ‘lis de 
Japon,’ arrayed in white, was bowing in complaisance to the 
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more unpretending ‘ hemerocalis’ of America, with its yellow 
vestments bedropt with jet ; while the splendid Persian lily was 
holding a ‘ téte-d-téte’ with the natives of Samaria or France. 
White, yellow, crimson, pink, and purple, were here blended in 
rich confusion, forming a scene indescribably beautiful. 

In the distance was seen the primrose family, with their 
numerous tribes of polyanthes, auriculas, paigles, and other 

‘primula,’ in their rich hues of purple, yellow, and crimson, 
studding the low lands and borders of the streams and brooks 
with purple, crimson, and gold; while their deep green leaves, 
contrasting with bright flowers, gave to the eye of the en- 
raptured beholder the impression of rubies, topaz, and amethyst 
gems, set in efneralds of the richest hue. 

Adjoining them were seen the vast family of chrysanthemums, 
from China and other parts of Asia—from Europe and America 
—with their yellow, crimson and snowy flowers. Here were com- 
mingled in one great common family, the majestic sunflower, the 
‘helianthus annuus,’ with his golden rays mimicking the morning 
lustre of his parent sun, and eyeing him in his diurnal course, 
with the humble ox-eye, ‘unthemis cotula,’ with its silver rays, 
while thousands of the richer exotics from India, and humbler 
asters of America, were displaying their varied hues of every tint 
that can be formed by the mingled rays of the prismatic glass. 

The hybiscus and althea of Southern Europe were met with 
the hollyhocks and other mallows of the ‘ malva’ family, emulat- 
ing and mimicking the rose; while the less ostentatious family 
of windflowers—the ‘ anemones ’—with their fluttering leaves of 
life, were waving in the shade beneath. ‘The varied tulip race, 
‘streaked with golden light, like ruddy morn,’ and flaunting in 
‘crimson hues,’ were congregated, while the pzxonia, a tribe of 
different family but somewhat similar appearance, displayed 
their gorgeous petals of red and white, more splendid than those 
of the rose itself. The ‘pierce niege,’ or snow-drop, stood 
gazing at its sister plant the periwinkle, ‘ vinca major,’ while the 
‘fleur de lis’ and other flags, with cardinals, seemed viewing 
their reflected images from the banks of the clear streams. 
Violets, white, blue, and yellow, and ‘ frecked with jet,’ were 
flanked by buttercups and other ranuncule ; while columbines, 
‘ aqualegia ’—pinks, ‘dianthes,’ and crown-imperials, ‘ fritilla- 
ria,’ appeared, each congregated i in its appropriate place. 

In short, every flower that drinks the dews of morning, or 
loads the breath of evening with fragrance, was here congregat- 
ed with its kindred, flinging its rich odors lavishly upon the 
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light gales that swept over and among them and set them all in 
motion. They seemed dancing joyfully and lightly in their 
pride and beauty among the green herbage and waving grass. 
Honeysuckles, ‘ lenicern.’ ivies, virgin’s bow er, and other climb- 
ers, airily mounting to the tops of the giant elms and other lofty 
Seine trees, were seen mingling their fragrant flowers and green 
leaves with the rich foliage of the surrounding glades and groves ; 
while the whole place was made vocal by numerous birds con- 
cealed among the branches or flitting from bough to bough. 
While I was gazing on this scene of ineffable beauty, I im- 
agined this vast train to have met in the glen, scarcely less rich 
and charming than the enchanted gardens d Aladdin, ‘ where 
radiant rods put forth with emeralds, and bud with topaz and 
amethyst,’ for the special purpose of displaying their glittering 
rubies, offering up their incense to the sun, and paying their 
court to the presiding deity of flowers. As the wind rustled 
among the leaves and swept over the fields, all seemed bustle 
and commotion. Every, even the lightest breath, seemed like 
the harbinger and precursor of some invisible spirit approaching 
and about to appear, till at length a dark cloud swept across the 
path of the sun and shut out his golden light. A universal 
sensation of horror and fearful fore -hoding seized upon each and 
every of these ‘green-robed children of the Spring.’ Their 
petals began to close, and many were seen to fold up their deli- 
cate leaves, as if in anticipation of approaching danger. ‘The 
birds ceased their song, and the drowsy hum of the bee was no 
longer heard among the flowers. The mirrored fountain and 
bright streamlet no longer reflected the sloping hill-side of 
green, or the verdant meadow forming its banks; but the 
calm surface had become ruffled and turbid, as the dark wa- 
ters seemed to glide in sullen murmurs—while each suecessive 
gale that swept over the fields brought a chilling sensation, 
until the soft air and genial warmth of a vernal sun appeared 
changed to the withering breath of October. The prospect be- 
gan to assume a more unlovely aspect, as if some blight had 
passed over the scene ; and while I stood wondering and 
amazed at this mighty and sudden alteration, at a loss to account 
for the strange mutation, the leaves became crisp and sere, 
the blossoms faded and cast their petals, the green fields were 
changed to white, and as the wind sighe d mournfully and 
heavily among the dying foliage, sw eeping in its eddies at 
each successive gust some falling leaf, a universal chill seized 
my whole frame, until at length [ fancied myself enveloped in 
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a sheet of snow, where nothing presented itself to my view but 
a dreary waste, without bird, flower, insect, or any living thing 
that could enliven the melancholy prospect before me. 

In this uncomfortable situation I awoke, and found that I 
had slept away the afternoon till the damps of evening had 
begun to fall, and that I had become chilled by the dews and 
the gnoist earth, until my fancy had conjured up this wintry 
scene, to the utter exclusion of all the gay objects around me. 
The cricket and grasshopper still continued their brisk song 
among the new-mown hay, the light zephyrs were still rustling 
among the leaves over my head, and each successive breeze 
brought its tribute of incense from surrounding flowers. 

I hastened home, and, as I went, could not but compare the 
change that came over my spirit to that which takes place 
during the successive periods of human life. 





MY NATIVE TOWN. 


I ask no Muse to guide my pen, 
Nor fear the critic’s frown ; 
ut dedicate my simple lay 
To thee ! my Native Town. 


it is a pleasing dream to me, 
Now life is in decline, 

To trace my brief existence back 
To those green vales of thine. 


My wayward thoughts I try to keep 
From wandering, in vain ; 

Nor star, nor flower, but brings to mind 
My early days again. 


The creaking of the wicker gate, 
The white rose at the door,— 

All whisper of departed hours, 
And [’m a boy once more. 


[ hear the rustle of the breeze 
Which trembled on the vine, 

And almost doubt if those chaste hours 
Of boyhood e’er were mine. 





My Native Town. 


I wander where, in schoolboy days, 
The purple grape was hung ; 
Familiar is the wild wood maze 
As ’twas when we were young. 


My Native Town! i’m not so pure— 
So virtuous—so free— 

As when I gathered wild grapes there, 
And knew no world but thee ! 


Thou hast no River, famed in song, 
With riches on its tide— 

Nor mark of worldly wealth, to stamp 
Thy purity with pride ;— 


Nor Mountain, with its craggy steep, 
To gain for thee renown ; 

Thy highest point is Innocence ! 
My little Native Town. 


*Tis but a dream ! those friends are dead 
Or grown to selfish men ; 

Thou ! thou alone art beautiful, 
And innocent as then. 


Summers have passed—yet there appears 
Decay nor change in thee ; 

Each little violet blossoms now 
As in my infancy. 


The wild briar by the road side, yet 
Yields its fragrance and its leaf, 

And bears no impress of its age— 
No talisman of grief. 


My Early Days! it makes me sad 
To break the spell at last, 

To feel I was but conjuring 
Fond memories as they passed. 


And ’tis a melancholy thought 
That I must lay me down— 

While thou art still as green and wild, 
My little Native Town. 





THE RED MAN. 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than men in their philosophy e’er 
dreamt of.—HamM.et. 


Wuize the world is deluged with fictitious narrative, romance, 
and. improbable adventures in every shape, it becomes the 
friends of truth to make head against the torrent of lies which 
threatens to bear down the sacred pillars of philosophy, warp 
the public mind, and drown reason itself in the polluted vortex. 
And confident | am, that those mercenary scribblers who serve 
up their banquets of moonshine and vapor, will shrink abashed 
frém view, at the approach of one, who, laden with the substan- 
tial fruits of legitimate history, confidently offers his humble 
gleanings to an enlightened and discerning public. 

Although the principal subjects of my narrative have long 
since bid adieu to this sublunary world, yet there are a few still 
in existence who can vouch for the truth of my story. A 
certain General in the continental army of the United States, 
famed for his patriotism, and sterling integrity, and who died 
not forty years since, covered with honor and glory, were he 
now alive could attest to the truth of my narrative. Sir Harry 
Clinton must have been well acquainted with the leading cir- 
cumstances ; and there now lives an Indian Chief about midway 
between Nootka Sound and the Lake of the Woods, who will 
substantiate the whole, should any person wish to call upon 
him and satisfy himself on the subject. 

A tale thus attested, which can boast of such illustrious 
vouchers, and bearing on its face the stamp of truth, must defy 
the malice of the most pertinacious cavilers. 

After what has been said, should any remain sceptical, I shall 
be compelled to class them with those cynical wiseacres in the 
West, who pretended to doubt the existence of the sea-serpent 
while he was gamboling in our waters and flourishing his tail 
under the very piles of our wharves. But ‘ t’ our tale.’ 


It was during the Revolutionary War, and while New York 
was in the hands of the British, under the command of Sir 
Harry Clinton, that a young adventurer by the name of Du 
Bois arrived in that city from the ‘mother country,’ in search 
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of glory and renown, which, the sanguinity of his temperament 
seduced him to believe. he should soon acquire when led to 
the field by the veteran asserters of the royal prerogative. 

It would exceed our limits to describe minutely the appear- 
ance of the metropolis when the young soldier first arrived at 
the seat of war. Suflice it, that his expectations were not fully 
realized. He had heard much of New York, and had heard it 
styled the American London. But when his eye first fell upon 
a small dark cluster of buildings, varied by several spires whose 
towering altitude contrasted strongly with the groveling tene- 
ments which surrounded them, it mechanic ally turned in another 
direction, as though he were unwilling to acknowledge in the 
meagre hovels before him the antetype of his expectant imagi- 
nation. But when he was assured that his voyage was termi- 
nated, and when he entered the narrow and irregular streets of 
the town, filled as it was with rude soldiery, he almost began to 
think that he had been introduced into the barracks, instead of 
the flourishing city of New York. 

Our adventurer might have saved himself this disappointment 
had he made the usual i inquiries, which occur to most minds, 
when bent upon visiting a foreign country : but young Du 
Bois was not a person of social habits ; and although chance 
had frequently thrown him in the way of those who might have 
satisfied his curiosity, he chose rather to wait until his own 
observation should develope all that was necessary to be known 
in regard to his point of destination. He was one of those per- 
sons who possess all the requisite qualifications for attaining to 
honorable distinction in their profession, but who by dwelling 
too much upon the dazzling coruscations which surround the 
pinnacle, lose sight of the more humble steps by which alone 
they can attain to the desired pre-eminence. It may be doubt- 
ed whether he even liked the profession which he had chosen. 
Nothing appeared so glorious to his imagination as the triumph- 
ant return of a victor, laden with spoils, crowned with laurel, 
and dragging his captives at his chariot wheels ; and still no- 
thing was more horrible to Du Bois than intense application to 
study, and a ceaseless conning of rules and systems. He knew 
little of the modern world, but had a pretty acctirate concep- 
tion of what human nature should be. He was in love with 
the noble simplicity of the ancient sages, but could not trace 
the resemblance between them and the American Franklin. 
He revered the character of Cincinnatus, but he was a Roman ; 
and it would be sacrilege to compare him with a rebel and a 
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not presume to condemn the renegado Arnold, yet he could 
not make his treachery appear sufficiently classical to entitle 
him to a niche beside that occupied by Coriolanus. How could 
it be expected that a heart should beat so nobly under a mili- 
tary coat, as under a Roman toga—or that powder and ball 
could give half the dignity to a battle, which is conferred by 
brickbats and javelins ? 

When Du Bois first landed on the ferry stairs, several negroes 
officiously sprang forward and contended for the privilege of 

carrying ‘his baggage, and one of them at length succeeded in 
taking possession of his trunk to the manifest ‘dissatisfaction of 
the rest, who seeined disposed to contest the point still farther ; 
and had not Du Bois interfered, they would probably have 
come to blows. ‘1 will decide this business at once,’ said he. 
— Which of you can lead me to the house of a Mrs. Crom- 
well, who, | am informed, resides in this town ? ’ 

‘Hush! hush! the gemman speaks,’ said the fellow who 
had shouldered the trunk, and was endeavoring to make his 
way through the throng, and who was now glad of any excuse 
for silenci ing his competitors. ‘1 wish to know,’ said Du Bois, 
‘which of you is acquainted with Mrs. Cecelia Cromwell, a 
lady who belongs to the city. 

The negroes looked from one to the other and seemed to be 
endeavoring to recollect the person named. One put on a very 
sagacious look, bent his head towards his shoulder, and thrust 
his finger into his ear. Another knit his brows, compressed his 
lips, and turned a huge quid of tobacco several times in his 
mouth, to show the natural impatience of his disposition. A 
third thrust his hand into his hair; and the fourth stood with 
folded arms, legs straddled apart, and eyes turned upward as if 
lost in the immensity of his speculations—while the one with 
the trunk looked at each with great inquietude depicted on his 
countenance. But all this did not amount to anything. The 
question remained unanswered, and Du Bois was about turning 
to make the inquiry of a bystander, when a gentleman politely 
stepped up to him and said, ‘I presume, sir, you are anxious 
to see your cousin Cecelia?’ The youth was somewhat sur- 
prised at .this question from a stranger, for the first glance 
proved him to be such, as the peculiarities of his countenance 
would not have been easily forgotten, if Du Bois had ever 
fallen in with him before. He was a man rather below the 
middle size, well formed ; but the features of his face were 
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very remarkable. His nose was large and aquiline, his cheek 
bones protuberant, and his large dark eyes sunk far in his head, 
but so totally void of expression that the youth could not re- 
frain from shuddering as he gazed upon their leaden fixedness. 
His skin was clear and smooth, but overspread with a uniform 
color of light red, so unlike the common hue of a healthy com- 
plexion, that Du Bois half imagined he stood before a painted 
savage. 

‘You have the advantage of me,’ said the youth, closely 
scrutinizing the stranger. 

A slight laugh, in which his eyes took no part, was all the 
answer which the other returned. 

‘1 have not the pleasure of your acquaintance,’ continued 
Du Bois, ‘ but you appear to have some knowledge of me.’ 

‘] know you well,’ returned the stranger, ‘ but me you can- 
not know—still I am willing to serve you. Follow me !’ 

The youth beckoned to the negro who had charge of his 
baggage, and followed his mysterious guide in silence. 

After leading Du Bois through several of the principal 
streets of the city and as many dirty alleys, the stranger sud- 
denly turned a corner, and pointed out to the youth the house 
occupied by his relative. It was one of a row of brick build- 
ings on the south side of Broadway, and near that street which 
now bears the name of the immortal Fulton. 

‘There,’ said the guide, ‘ you will find the woman you seek, 
not enjoying very good health, but in a fair way to have no 
farther occasion for medical attendants.’ 

There was some ambiguity in this speech, but as it was 
accompanied by a smile, the youth gave it a favorable interpre- 
tation. Du Bois thanked the stranger and went on his way, 
while the latter stood gazing after the youth as if to see that he 
did not mistake the house to which he had been directed. 

As Du Bois approached the door of this mansion, he _per- 
ceived that the knocker was swathed with a thick wrapper of 
black cloth, the window blinds were closed, and everything 
seemed to indicate that he was on the verge of entering the 
house of sickness. Six years had passed since he had seen his 
cousin, who, having married a young American, set out for the 
colonies immediately after the celebration of their nuptials. 
This lady was several years older than our adventurer, but had 
nevertheless been a great favorite with him from his childhood, 
and he had anticipated great satisfaction in rejoining her in 
America. He therefore hesitated not to enter the house with- 
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out giving the usual warning by knocking at the door. Upon 
entering the hall, he was met by a black servant, who desired 
to know his business. 

‘1 am in search of Mrs. Cromwell,’ said Du Bois. 

‘ Mrs. Cromwell,’ replied the girl, ‘ does not receive visiters. 
She is very sick.’ 

‘Show me to her room immediately,’ said Du Bois, sternly. 

‘If you were her physician, you could not see her now,’ 
answered the servant ; ‘ she is with her confessor.’ 

‘Her confessor !’ cried the youth. ‘Is she then so very 
sick ?’ 

‘ Aye, Sir,’ said the other, ‘ and we have heard the warning 
voice |’ 

‘Pray what is that ?’ inquired Du Bois. ‘ You would half 
persuade me that my cousin is superstitious.’ 

The servant made no reply, but gazing wildly at the youth 
a moment, flew lke lightning up the staircase, and soon return- 
ed, saying —* You can go up, Sir. Follow me.’ 

Du’ Bois followed the girl up stairs, who when she had 
arrived on the second floor turned to the left and opened the 
door of a large chamber. She signed for Du Bois to enter. 
The first object which caught bis eye upon going into the sick 
room was a Romish priest, who sat demurely in one of the 
window seats and scarce raised his eyes when the youth made 
his appearance. Half hidden by the huge folds of damask 
curtains whose broad white fringes descended to the carpet, lay 
ona pile of raised pillows the emaciated form of the once 
lovely Cecelia. ‘The youth shuddered as he beheld the havoc 
which disease had made with those blooming cheeks whose 
flush was still present to his imagination, when she took him by 
the hand and in tearful accents bade him a fond adieu. 

‘Though the waters of the Atlantic divide us,’ she then said, 

‘you will not forget your cousin, and she will pledge herself to 
answer all letters which your prolific pen cannot fail to produce. 
Frankfort ! Cousin Frankfort!’ cried the fair invalid, as he 
approached her bedside, ‘ though unexpected, you are doubly 
welcome. I am rejoiced to see you. Be seated, and tell me, 
what news from England ? 

‘ My dear, dear Cecelia,’ said the youth, ‘I thought I had 
left sufficient unhappiness behind, but to find you thus—oh ! 
it is too much!’ and he leaned his burning forehead upon her 
hand, and sighed aloud. 

‘I believe that every one is trying to frighten me,’ said 
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Cecelia quickly, and withdrawing her hand, ‘ Pray, cousin, do 
you see anything in my situation so very alarming ? 2? 

Frankfort lifted his eyes to her countenance, and as little as 
he was acquainted with such scenes, could yet distinctly mark 
the signs of approaching dissolution. But being by this time 
put completely on his guard, he only replied : My y dear cousin, 
is it anything new that your Frankfort should feel a deep,in- 
terest in your welfare—that he should grieve at seeimg you 
confined to a sick bed ?’ 

‘] have indeed suffered much,’ said she, ‘ and I have been 
long unable to visit my friends, which is very afflicting to my 
mind ; especially as the season is advancing when the various 
amusements of this metropolis hold out their lure to the young 
and fashionable.’ 

The shades of evening now fell around, and lights were 
brought into the room, when Cecelia remarked that she dread- 
ed the approach of night. ‘ Everything,’ continued she, ‘ looks 
so gloomy, and it puts one in mind of things which one had 
better not think about.’ 

A servant now approached her bedside and asked if she 
would take her tea. 

‘Yes, Ellen, bring it in. My cousin Frankfort shall sup 
with me,’ said she; ‘but oh! Ellen, do you think we shall 
hear that sound again to-night ? “Tis so dreadful ! ’ 

‘ We are afraid it will come again,’ replied Ellen ; ¢ but if my 
lady would not be offended, I should like to say something. ; 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said Mrs. Cumeel, turning pale, ‘let me hear 
no more of your Methodist cant. 1 believe you are all gone 
mad on purpose to torment me. We have some of those fana- 
tical preachers amongst us, cousin Frankfort, who bewitch the 
silly girls and have set hone all to prophesying.’ 

‘We are all commanded,’ said Ellen, heedless of the frown 
which she saw gathering on the brow of her mistress, ‘ to des- 
pise not prophesyings, and moreover not to “ cry peace where 
there is no peace.” ‘The warnings which are sent us 

‘Are for our own good, you would say,’ interrupted the 
young soldier. ‘ That will do, my pretty lass ; my cousin under- 
stands you perfectly well, and I have no doubt would be glad 
to have her tea before it is cold.’ 

Ellen looked very grave and walked slowly from the room. 
The priest also made preparations for retiring. He however 
advanced first towards the sick lady’s couch, and bowing re- 
spectfully, said — I congratulate you, madam, upon the happi- 
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ness which you must feel in seeing so near arelative from the 
land of your fathers. He will doubtless be able to throw some 
light upon the subject which engrosses so large a portion of 
your thoughts.’ 

‘ Cousin Frankfort,’ said Cecelia, ‘ let me have the pleasure 
of introducing you to Father M’Pherson.’ 

The youth rose and saluted the ecclesiastic with formal 
politeness, who pressed the hand of Du Bois warmly, and whis- 
pered in his ear, ‘ Meet me this night at twelve precisely on 
the “ Bowling Green.”’ The father immediately departed, 
and the young man resumed his seat. 

Cecelia fell into a doze, from which her cousin thought it 
would be improper to arouse her ; and as he sat silently watch- 
ing the slumbering ruin, his thoughts reverted back to other 
day s, when she was the gayest of the gay—when her smile was 
sought by more than one admiring swain, and she dispensed 
happiness or sorrow as best suited her caprice. He also recol- 
lected the day when her ravished spouse hailed her by the 
name of Cromwell, and a gloomy suggestion crossed his mind 
when he remembered that he had not yet seen that accomplish- 
ed gentleman. ‘Then the image of the mysterious stranger press- 
ed itself upon his memory ; the priest’s appointment ; the hour 
which he had chosen for their meeting ; and he wondered what 
was meant by the warning voice, that dreadful sound of which 
he had heard more than once since he entered the house. The 
mind of Du Bois became bewildered in the mazes of conjecture, 
and an unusual sadness was beginning to weigh heavily on his 
spirits when Ellen entered with the tea. 

Cecelia awoke, and gazing wildly round, cried—‘ Who 
called me? W here’ s Father M’Pherson, Ellen !—-What man 
is this ?’ 

‘It is I, your cousin Frankfort,’ said the young soldier, 
pressing the hand gently which she had extended in the mo- 
ment of her surprise. 

‘Oh yes,’ said Cecelia, recollecting herself, ‘you have 
come from England. Well, you shall tell me all the news. 
But oh! I’ve had such a dream! I thought a terrible looking 
wretch stood before me and offered me a bowl of poison. I can 
remember his looks as plainly as if he now stood before me.’ 

‘ Did he resemble me ?’ said Du Bois, smiling. 

‘No, no,’ replied she. ‘ He was older than you. His 
eyes were black and sunken—most dreadful to look upon! Oh, 
I shall never forget his awful frown !’ 
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‘These, my dear cousin, are only the phantasies of a sick 
person’s brain,’ said the youth, ‘ and you should not allow them 
a place in your waking thoughts.’ 

‘Do you then, indeed, think me so very sick?’ inquired 
Cecelia, eagerly. ‘1 hope I am not dangerously ill. “Tis a 
fearful thing to die—and there are some things which sit heavy 
on my conscience.’ 

‘ Had not Ellen better retire?’ inquired the youth, perceiv- 
ing that she was about to play the oracle again. 

‘1 know not how it is,’ said Cecelia, as Ellen left the room, 
‘ but that girl has obtained great ascendancy over me. I de- 
spise her foolish jargon, and yet the correctness of her deport- 
ment is a pattern for all servants—she is so honest and so 
candid.’ 

‘Cousin,’ said Du Bois, ‘it would now be a suitable time 
for me to answer your inquiries respecting your friends in 
England.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Cecelia eagerly. ‘I would not that 
there were witnesses to our conversation. Now is a fitting 
time. Poor Charles—you know what | would say.’ 

‘I hope he is happy,’ replied Du Bois. 

‘ Not married ?’ said she, holding in her breath and listening 
intently to the answer. 

‘ He is gone to a better world,’ replied the youth. 

‘ J—I am his—murderer !’ said Cecelia, with great difficulty, 
and falling back on her pillow with a deep groan. 

‘ You are worse. Shall | call for help?’ inquired Du Bois. 

‘ No—no—by no means,’ answered she quickly.‘ My hus- 
band—is—is— 

‘Is Mr. Cromwell no more?’ asked Frankfort. She nod- 
ded affirmatively. 

A long pause succeeded, during which Du Bois speculated 
upon the words which she had spoken. He knew that Charles 
Falkland had been once the received lover of Cecelia, that her 
marriage was unexpected to him, and that he had died of a 
broken heart about three years after his cousin sailed for Ame- 
rica. He came to the conclusion that she had betrothed her- 
self to him, and broken her engagement by marrying Cromwell. 
He ventured to break silence first, by saying: ‘ You think too 
hardly of this affair, Cecelia,—such things often occur. You 
had a right to marry the man you liked best.’ 

‘It was not altogether my fault,’ said she, tremulously ; ‘I 
was, in a manner, compelled to the deed.’ 
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‘ Your father ’ 

‘Yes—yes. He objected to Falkland on account of his 
family. You know his mother ?’ said Cecelia. 

‘ An atheist—an unprincipled woman,’ replied Frankfort,— 
‘a person capable of any enormity ! a fiend in human shape !’ 

‘ Did you ever see her lover?’ inquired Cecelia. 

‘ Never,’ replied Frankfort ; ‘but he is said to have been 
a man of most unprepossessing appearance.’ 

‘So I have understood,’ answered Cecelia. ‘ But oh! 
Falkland had a soul unlike either. It was made up of tender- 
ness. Virtue liad stamped her impress upon his noble brow. 
His love was pure as an angel’s. I was unworthy of him. 
Heaven has taken him to herself, and denied me the only 
chance of making reparation for the injuries I have done him.’ 

‘May I inquire how long Mr. Cromwell has been dead ?’ 
said Du Bois, carelessly. 

‘ Exactly a year,’ replied Cecelia. ‘ He fell in a duel.’ 

‘The curse still attaches itself to our family and all its con- 
nections,’ said Frankfort. ‘ It is as unusual for one of us to die 
in his bed, as if we had been all proscribed as outlaws.’ 

‘It certainly appears so,’ replied she, thoughtfully. ‘ Your 
honored father fell in battle, and mine ” 

‘Mystery still envelopes his fate,’ interrupted the youth ; 
‘but in all probability he was lost at sea. ‘The ship in which he 
embarked was seen in a violent storm, and as she has not since 
been heard of, we believe she must have foundered.’ 

‘Tis a melancholy subject,’ answered Cecelia. ‘ But you 
have doubtless heard the story of our great grandfather, who, it 
is said, entailed this curse upon his posterity ?’ 

‘1 am not superstitious,’ replied the youth, ‘but a strange 
fatality seems to have prevailed in the family ever since that 
gallant Frenc ‘hm: in saved the life of the Roman Pontiff.’ 

‘And yet, said Cecelia, ‘it is remarkable how a deed of 
such ’ 

‘Nay, nay, cousin,’ interrupted Du Bois, ‘we may differ 
much, you know, on that subject.’ 

‘Well, Frankfort,’ said she, ‘ even allowing that we do not 
agree as to the extent of our ancestor’s piety, yet you must 
acknowledge that in saving the life of a fellow creature he 
could not have been influenced by evil motives.’ 

‘ King Saul saved the life of Agag in days of old,’ replied 
Du Bois ; ‘ but his mercy was accounted to him for disobedience.’ 

‘1 must not hear you talk thus,’ replied Cecelia ; ‘to me it 
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must sound like blasphemy, and to all it must breathe the very 
spirit of persecution, that vice for which the heretics so severely 
censure our church.’ 

‘ Still, cousin,’ said Frankfort, laughing, ‘ with the inconsist- 
ency of a true Catholic, you hold that we are all cursed for 
this pious deed of our worthy progenitor.’ 

‘ Cursed,’ answered the invalid, ‘ but not by Heaven. Do 
you recollect what the ringleader of the assassins told our Gallic 
Knight, when foiled in his attempt to kill Heaven’s vicegerent ? 
He said—* I have not power to slay thee, but if there is in hell 
enough of loyalty to wield a brand, thy house shall burn for 
this—and if three generations shall survive, I'll come again, but 
there shall not be a fourth.’ ”’ 

‘Mere romance,’ said Du Bois, ‘ of which chivalric ages are 
replete. But time wears ; will you direct me to a place called 
Bowling Green ?’ 

‘It lies about half a mile to the west,’ replied Cecelia. 
‘ Follow this street and you will soon fall in with it. It is near 
the water. ‘There is a statue in the midst.’ 

The clock struck eleven, and Du Bois arose to take leave of 
Cecelia for the night. 

‘ Leave me not till after twelve,’ said she. ‘Stay till the 
hour of midnight has gone by.’ 

‘ Your nurse has looked in several times,’ replied he, “and 
seems impatient of my delay. Can I not leave you a couple 
of hours ?’ 

‘Let the nurse enter,’ said Cecelia, ‘but you must not 
desert me now. My mind is enervated by long confinement, 
and the hour of midnight has peculiar terrors for me.’ 

‘Far be it from me to desert you, my dear cousin,’ said the 
youth; ‘but L have an engagement to which I should like to 
attend, if possible.’ 

‘Tis true,’ replied Cecelia, you have just arrived, and doubt- 
less have a right to ask leave of abse nce—but I shall see you 
in the morning. Do you sleep very sound ¢ 

‘lam easily awaked,’ answered he. 

‘ As you are a soldier,’ continued Cecelia, ‘ I need not cau- 
tion you against being alarmed, but we poor wemen have not 
the hardihood to listen to midnight screams and call it music.’ 

‘How!’ ejaculated the youth, as the idea suggested itself 
to his mind that I’ather M’Pherson might be accessary to those 
boding sounds which the servants designated by the title of 
‘The Warning Voice,’ and that the assignation was only a feint 
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to draw him away from the house at the time when the diabo- 
lical scene should be acted. 

‘You seem surprised at the mention of the midnight cry 
which has alarmed me regularly for many weeks ; what will 
you say when you hear it?’ said the invalid. 

‘I say now,’ cried Du Bois, starting upon his feet, ‘ that 
some interested villain is playing off a trick upon you, and that 
if I surprise him in the act, my maiden sword shall not go long 
athirst ! I'll not sleep to-night. Ill watch around your house ; 
and if that whining priest appear for any juggling purpose, I’ll 
nail his dangling crucifix to his breast bone with my sword’s 
point ! ’ 

‘Oh, cousin!’ cried Cecelia, with pious horror. 

‘Aye,’ continued Du Bois, walking the room with rapid 
steps, ‘I'll expiate our grandfather’s crime—and if the devil 
was cheated of his due by the rescue of the Pope, ll give him 
a villain scarcely less infernal to whet his tusks upon !’ 

‘It is no wonder that the curse you spoke of adheres to our 
house, while its genealogy records such boisterous and impetuous 
spirits,’ said Cecelia, calmly. ‘ You are now ready to sacrifice 
an innocent old man whose conduct does not sanction the 
shadow of a suspicion.’ 

‘Is he not’ 

‘A Papist!’ interrupted the invalid. ‘ He is, and so am I. 
Such was my father and your father’s sire. For shame, F'rank- 
fort! You are an intolerable bigot. Your zeal is hot enough 
to kindle faggots.’ 

‘Cecelia, said the young soldier, solemnly, ‘1 am only 
zealous on your account. I see a lovely cousin murdered— 
killed inch by inch—practised upon by some designing knave ; 
and am I a bigot because I would save you from his clutch ? 
M’Pherson may be innocent—I have reasons to judge differ- 
ently, which till you know, you cannot judge at all, and if you 
now know, he will be abused. I would be honest with the 
Devil.’ 

‘ Be honest with whom you will, but hurt not father M’ Pher—’ 
She paused, for the eyes of Du Bois were fixed upon her with 
an expression so dark and penetrating that she shuddered as 
she encountered his gaze. 

A long silence ensued. Cecelia relapsed into another doze, 
and the youth, becoming buried in deep thought, heeded not 
the fleeting moments, until the clock struck twelve, when re- 
membering his appointment he started up suddenly, and at the 
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same moment a yell more shrill than the onset cry of a savage, 
and louder than the scream of a hyena, pierced his ears, and 
caused Cecelia to start from her pillow and cry out with terror. 

Du Bois roared loudly for the nurse, who had been snoring in 
her chair in a distant part of the room, but was aroused by the 
‘warning voice,’ and now flew to the bedside scarcely less 
frightened than her mistress. 

Attend to my cousin!’ cried Du Bois, and darted from the 
room like lightning. He plunged down stairs, and flying through 
the hall was at the front door in an instant. Upon opening it, 
he saw a man muffled in a cloak walking swiftly towards the 
house. He hastened to meet the stranger, and soon recognized 
Father M Pherson. ‘1 have caught the vill: in almost in the 
very act,’ thought Du Bois, and was about seizing the priest by 
the throat, when the latter said, ‘ Ah, Sir, you have let the 
chance escape you !’ 

‘Chance has a better pair of heels than you, then,’ cried the 
youth, grasping the father by the collar. ‘ What would you 
think if [I should let daylight shine through your holiness’s 
sanctified carcase ” 

‘That [died a martyr to my zeal for your cousin’s welfare,’ 
replied M’Pherson, calmly. 

‘How!’ cried Du Bois. ‘Do you call lurking under her 
windows at this time of night, and playing bass upon her shat- 
tered nerves, a particular display of loving kindness ? ‘Tell me, 
for you must know, to whose agency may ‘| attribute that demo- 
niacal yell with which we have been serenaded even now. 

‘Your manner pleases me much, young man,’ replied 
M’Pherson. ‘1 believe you will yet prove a Jehu to the 
Jezebel whose vile practices have called forth your misplaced 
indignation. Let go your hold upon my upper garments, and 
I will tell you what you had known ‘before had you been 
punctual to my appointment.’ 

Innocence could not be more bold, said Du Bois, shifting 
his right hand from M’Pherson’s throat to his sword-hilt ; * but 
veteran guilt oft hides his face with snowy plumes, and fire will 
harden what it cannot melt. But go on; ’tis meet I shrive 
thee ere thou diest.’ 

‘ What fitter place can there be than your cousin’s chamber ? 
said the priest. ‘ She is doubtless awake, and what I have to 
say may quiet her fears, and convince her that she owes her 
terrors to the malice of a mortal like herself.’ 

‘1 consent to that,’ replied Du Bois.‘ 'The sanctity of your 
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profession entitles you to precede me. Be good enough to 
take up your march.’ 

Cecelia, whom we left in the extreme of agitation, had been 
quickly surrounded by her servants, who flocked to her cham- 
ber immediately upon hearing the uproar occasioned by their 
mistress’s fright and F rankfort’s clamorous retreat. When 
Cecelia had a little recovered from her perturbation, she in- 
quired for her cousin. The nurse said he had gone out to seek 
the person who had alarmed the family by screaming under 
the windows. 

The servants shook their heads significantly, and one of them 
ventured to say that ‘no mortal man could check the purposes 
of the Almighty.’ 

‘1 am concerned about my cousin,’ said Cecelia. ‘ Do go 
to the front door, one of you, and look for him.’ 

One of the servants ventured as far as the top of the stairs, 
but soon returned, crying out, ‘ He has got him! He has caught 
him! He is caught | ' He is caught !’ 

Every eye was now turned towards the door, and Cecelia 
anxiously awaited the approach of Frankfort with his prisoner. 

What was her surprise when she saw Father M’Pherson 
enter her chamber, with his clothes ruffled, his cheek bloody, 
followed by Du Bois who goaded him on w ith a drawn sword ! 

‘Father M’Pherson!’ cried Cecelia, whose faith in that 
gentleman’s integrity began to waver, ‘ this visit Is very unex- 
pected. I did not know that you were on the premises ! ’ 

The servants, who took their cue from Cecelia, now lifted 
their hands and expressed by looks and gestures their wonder 
= virtuous indignation. 

‘ And he is a priest, too!’ whispered one of them. 

‘| thought,’ said Ellen, audibly, ‘ that no good would come 
of all his papistry, and images, and beads, and trumpery. A 
wolf in sheep’s clothing !’ 

Du Bois at the same time flourished his sword, and called 
upon the father to make his deposition. Cecelia looked offend- 
ed, the servants muttered imprecations, and the situation of 
the poor priest was for a time rather embarrassing. 

Observing his captive to hesitate, Du Bois now assumed a 
more threatening air. He rested the point of his sword against 
M’Pherson’s breast, and commanded him to proceed without 
delay and open his whole heart ; ‘ or,’ said the youth, ‘I will 
dissect it for the examination of the company.’ 

The father silently pointed to a bible which lay upon the 
table near him. 
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‘ He wishes to make oath,’ said Du Bois. 


book.’ 

Ellen reverently presented him with the sacred volume. 
M’Pherson opened it, and turning to the Gospel of St. Mark, 
placed his finger upon the 40th verse of the fifth chapter, and 
motioned for Du Bois to read it. The youth glanced his eye 
over the text, and comprehended the father’s meaning. 

‘ You shall be indulged, Sir,’ said he. ‘Then turning to the 
spectators, cried — Come, come ! Disperse the mob! Young 
women, you can withdraw.’ 

Hereupon several of the company went out, but others still 
lingered, as if anxious to hear the priest's confession. 

‘'That’s right,’ said Du Bois, ‘don’t all of you go out. I 
shall want one of you i in a moment to held a bow! to catch this 
man’s blood—for I would not spoil my cousin’s carpet. 

The girls, who had no idea of making themselves useful upon 
this occasion, fled precipitately from the apartment and left the 
priest alone with Cecelia and the young soldier. 

‘ Now,’ said the father, ‘I am ready to explain everything, 
and to tell you all [ know about this mysterious affair. But 
firstly, young man, as you have constituted yourself judge upon 
my case, let me suggest to you that you can show no precedent 
for acting as exenudanne likewise. You must delegate one of 
those offices to your fair cousin. She shall be my judge if you 
will ; and if she gives sentence against me, it will then be time 
enough for you to draw your sword.’ 

‘Aye,’ said the youth, with a sarcastic smile, and at the 
same time dropping the point of his weapon, ‘ you no doubt 
feel the necessity of appealing to a merciful tribunal and a 
prejudiced.’ 

‘ Prejudiced, indeed, must be that court where the plaintiff 
sits as judge, and the sheriff is a witness for the prosecution ! ’ 
replied the clergyman. 

‘ You may count it a great privilege that you are allowed 
any trial at all,’ cried Du Bois, impatiently ; ‘ husband your 
logic, Sir—you will need it all at the communion table, but you 
can’t persuade me that the moon is made of green cheese. 
Forward, sir, forward ! ’ 

‘ My lady,’ said the father, proceeding at once to his subject, 
‘ you have been for several months confined to the house by ill 
health, occasioned, I believe, by mental afflictions. It is about 
three weeks since you sent for me to visit you. I came, obe- 
dient to your wishes, and have continued my attentions up to 
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this time, apparently to your entire satisfaction. My present 
attendance would, however, have been spared, had not circum- 
stances connected with your immediate welfare induced me to 
be near the house at the juncture when your cousin, wrought 
upon by the same feelings which led me hither, came out in 
quest of the incendiary “who, escaping before my eyes, left me 
her substitute, as hath so far been proved, for you to act your 
pleasure on.’ 

‘Very plausible!’ said Du Bois ; ‘and doubtless your mo- 
tive in assigning me to Bowling Green at the very time when I 
should be here, was, that you wished the honor of capturing 
the incendiary yourself. You would not share the glory of the 
action with another. I am not so selfish. 1 am willing that 
you should have a Benjamin’s portion in the affair. 1 desire 
you to bring the villain to light. So, confess yourself a devil, 
and I will immortalize you at once !’ 

‘ My lady,’ continued the father, ‘ when I first came to your 
house, | heard the nurse speak of a « warning voice,’ which 
had w ‘orried you nightly for some time, and to the effect of 
which, she attributed much of your indisposition. I made par- 
ticular inquiries as to this “ voice.” I was informed that it 
sounded like a cry of distress, and that it seemed to proceed 
from the street, directly under the front windows.’ 

‘ Shall I call in the nurse ?’ inquired the youth. 


‘It is not necessary,’ replied Cecelia ; ‘ I know this part of 


his testimony is correct.’ 


‘Upon hearing this account of the matter,’ continued the 
priest, ‘ | resolved that these nocturnal alarms could be ac- 
counted for without reference to supernatural agency. I 
accordingly posted myself near your house, last night, and 
watched for the appearance of the night-walker. The city 
clock had scarcely announced the hour of midnight, when a tall 
female, dressed in white, passed by the place where I had 
screened myself. She made a full stop when she arrived at 
your door, ‘and looked eagerly about her to assure herself that 
she was unobserved. She then darted under your windows, 
gave a loud scream, and fled with such precipitation as would 
have rendered pursuit useless. 

I immediately returned home, and determined to keep my 
discoveries a profound secret, until I could arrange a scheme 
with some other person to make prisoner of this unprincipled 
female and subject her to a rigid examination. Your cousin 
arrived very opportunely for my design. I requested him to 
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meet me at Bowling Green this very night, and then and there 
did I intend to make these disclosures to the young man, and 
take measures for effectually securing the offender. 1 confess 
I was guilty of an inadvertency in naming the hour for our 
meeting. My thoughts were dw elling upon the hour when the 
incognito appears, and I did not consider that it required some 
little time to make him acquainted with my intentions before 
putting them into execution. 

I arrived at Bowling Green just as the moon rose. It must 
have been past eleven. I waited impatiently for your cousin’s 
appearance, and when I recollected that 1 had warned him to 
attend me at twelve o'clock, I began to fear that he would be 
too late for my purpose. I at length set out for your house, 
hoping that I should meet with him on my way thither, and | 
did so—but not in time to co-operate with him in taking the 
screech-owl, who flew before he appeared.’ 

‘I give full credit to all you have told us,’ said Cecelia, 
‘and shall never forgive myself for my unjust suspicions.’ 

‘ You acquit the prisoner, then ?’ cried Frankfort. 

‘Fully,’ answered Cecelia. 

‘I am not entirely satisfied, replied the youth, ‘ but if he 
will put in bail for his appearance here to-morrow night at eleven 
o'clock, he may be dismissed.’ 

‘1 will be his security,’ said Cecelia. ‘ But will it not suit 
your convenience to remain with us until the time specified ?’ 

‘ Perfectly convenient,’ replied M’Pherson. ‘1 can tarry 
with you until then.’ 

‘Till then, adieu,’ said Du Bois, and retired. 


To be concluded in next Number. 





LIFE AS IT IS 


In my youthful days I was anxious to discover that course of 
life which was calculated to afford me the greatest degree of 
happiness. And having a decided taste for society, I at first 
supposed married life preferable to any other. But upon a 
slight examination of the enjoyments of married persons, I saw 
little to confirm my opinion. Many disadvantages seemed to 
attend the matrimonial state. Nor did I once look for the com- 
forts to be found in it, or the evils which are uniformly connect- 
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ed with single life. I immediately drew a conclusion unfavora- 
ble to marriage, and thought a bachelor’s life would be the 
direct road to all valuable enjoyment. 

These views I entertained for some years ; and whenever the 
life of married persons came under my notice, I viewed it with 
sole reference to its disadvantages, while the more favorable 
circumstances passed entirely unobserved. But as some Jearn- 
ed and wise men had spoken in high terms of matrimony, I 
resolved to begin a course of observation entirely on a new plan. 
I determined carefully to mark the blessings, as well as the 
evils, attached to the life of every individual that should come 
within the limits of my knowledge, whether married or unmar- 
ried, old or young, and to keep a rigid account of both debt and 
credit. I did not long proceed in this way before | began to 
feel myself wonderfully disappointed. Instead of finding happi- 
ness the most frequent in single life, it was, at least in the pro- 
portion of ten to one, directly the reverse. I found that what- 
ever happiness may attend the one who lives single, is more 
than equaled by the enjoyments resulting from the marriage 
union. Behold the blissful pair! Whatever one possesses, be- 
longs equally to the other. All things are shared in com- 
mon. Whether delight or sorrow, comfort or distress, affect 
them, they both partake. And since happiness is not lessened 
by being imparted, nor pain increased by division, each one 
has double the social enjoyment that single life would afford, 
without any addition of misery. For by imparting, each one is 
made partaker of the full amount of joy that belongs to the two ; 
but by dividing, neither shares more than half the weight of 
sorrow that would be attached to each individual separately, 
Nor is this all; for almost innumerable associations and ties 
bring into exercise those benevolent affections of the married, 
which to others are unknown. 

The many instances of good feeling, of tender affection, of 
commiseration for the sufferer, which the endearing ties of 
parent and child, of husband and wife, are calculated to awaken 
and cherish, must ever be strangers to persons of other situations 
in life than that of honorable wedlock. 

Love of country, genuine taste for refined society, enlightened 
zeal for the advancement of education, and a fitness ‘for be- 
coming useful members of the community, are all promoted by 
the conjugal tie. ‘This is apparent both from observation and 
experience,—from the testimony of the moderns, and the voice 
of the ancients. 

VOL. I.—NO. II. 8 
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Now let us listen to the account of those devoted to single 
life. First appears a sour and surly bachelor, unsocial, un- 
feeling, regardless of the weal or the woes of human kind, 
petulant, niggardly, and odd; a friend to none, and beloved 
by nobody except his own dear self—scarcely that, for he is 
almost disgusted with his own life. Can happiness take up her 
abode w ith such a character as this? Surely not—as soon might 
light dwell with darkness, or oil mix with water. Next we will 
observe the female who has never visited the temple of Hymen. 
Her state, though infinitely preferable to the one last described, 
is far from being enviable. I allude to those only advanced 
beyond the proper age for marriage. If the single sister be of 
the more active, fearless, and forward turn, she is usually fond 
of dictation ; and having no domestic concerns of her own to 
occupy her talents, she is ever intruding into the affairs of 
others—a torment to herself and a plague to all around her. 
But if she happens to possess a character more inclined to mo- 
desty and diflidence, she soon falls into innocent insignificance, 
and is scarcely known in the circles of society. 

To this picture of single life, however, there are many honor- 
able exceptions, in both sexes. And these remarks are consi- 
dered as only applicable to a majority of those who prefer living 
without marriage, and as expressive of the general tendency 
that such a course must usually have on the human character. 
An impartial survey of life and its enjoyments elicits the con- 
clusion that man was never destined to be alone, and that single 
life was never intended either to make him happy or to give 
him the highest degree of usefulness in the world. If the height 
of envied bliss is attainable by mortal man, it must be sought in 
married life. 

But are there no exceptions to this grand paragon of per- 
fection you portray under the character of matrimony? Surely 
there are, many ; for all conditions and stations in life have their 
advantages and their disadvantages. There are many unhappy 
persons who are married, but it is presumed the same individuals 
would have been vastly more so if unmarried. ‘There are some 
happy ones also who are unmarried ; yet it is believed their 
enjoyment would be much increased by the conjugal tie. It is 
not from a few individual cases that we are to determine, but 
from the aggregate of happiness or misery that is actually expe- 
rienced by considerable portions of these two classes of the 
community, where in other respects their privileges in life are 
very nearly equal. It is to persons under such circumstances 
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that my observations have been confined, and my conclusions 
correspond with the opinions of the wisest and best of men. 
Dr. Adam Clarke says, ‘There are difficulties and trials in all 
states; but let marriage and celibacy be weighed fairly, and I 
am persuaded the former will be found to have fewer than the 
latter.’ This remark is in accordance with that Divine economy 
which said, ‘It is not good that man should be alone,’ and 
which pronounced ‘ marriage honorable in all.’ Since marriage 
is regarded so honorable by all good men and by Divine author- 
ity, it is strange that any rational person should attempt to dis- 
prove its utility. Dr. Franklin had so favorable an idea of the 
importance of matrimony, that he recommended early marriages ; 
as he thought the tempers and habits of the parties, if married 
when young, would the more easily become assimilated, and 
happy life be more likely to ensue. ‘That the married state 
presents advantages for both domestic and social happiness, 
above any which is attainable in single life, is evident not only 
from observation, but from the testimony of wise and great men, 
and from the fact that marriage is of Divine institution. It may 
be proved also upon philosophical principles ; but this on the 
present occasion is unnecessary. Some others maintain that 
marriage is not conducive to happiness. ‘The worthy authoress 
of * Real Life,’ which appeared in the first number of the 


‘ Boston Literary Magazine,’ expresses strong doubts; but | 
conclude her to be of that class of females, who denounce 
matrimony because they are not the happy subjects of it, and 
only need a fair opportunity of embracing some worthy sentle- 
man’s hand, to convince the world that they are heartily dis- 
posed to renounce their former errors relative to this subject. 

S. K. 
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ATHENZUM GALLERY. 


Te sixth annual exhibition of paintings in the Gallery of the 
Boston Atheneum, for the encouragement of artists and im- 
provement in taste as regards the fine arts, commenced on 
Wednesday, the 14th ult. 

The number of paintings is unusually large. They are the 
productions of artists from the days of Raphael and Michael 
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Angelo, down to our modern Allston, Fisher, Codman, Doughty, 
Alexander, Osgood, Badger, Harding, Pratt, Harvey and others. 

The number of pieces, as appears from the catalogue, exceeds 
two hundred and fifty, besides several busts. We observed 
among others those of John Q. Adams, Josiah Quincy and 
John T. Kirkland. We are not quite certain, however, that 
this is a place where the productions of the sculptor may be 
shown to as much advantage as they might be in some other 
locality. The disposition of the paintings this season has cer- 
tainly been judicious and tasteful. They are seen to great 
advantage in their several positions, and many of them appear 
very fine. 

As we sauntered up the stairway, and entered the room, our 
eyes fell upon the noble production of Harding—the full-length 
painting of our statesman Webster. It is certainly a happy 
effort, and strongly portrays the features and expression of its 
original. After viewing with delight, for a few minutes, this 
masterly performance, we glanced our eyes towards the land- 
scape collection, when our attention became fixed by the ‘Seba- 
go Pond’ of Codman. The rich landscapes of Fisher, Doughty, 
and Codman, are familiar to the recollections of us all. This 
piece of Mr. Codman’s is certainly one which rivets the atten- 
tion of the beholder and ravishes the mind. The deep tints of 
the distant forest and mountain, the mellow sunlight, the soft 
blue sky, the rich canopy of gorgeous clouds with “their golden 
summits and silver edgings, the bright lake with its clear trans- 
lucent waters, reflecting in mirrored brightness the verdant 
hill-side with all its enchanting garniture of forest, tree, rock 
and fern-covered lawn, together with the distant ‘skiff of the 
fisherman, the angler among the bushes of the border, the cattle 
standing in the still waters, and the far-off mountain slee ‘ping in 
mist and tipped with silver brightness, render this piece alto- 
gether one of the most lovely and enchanting we have seen. 

Charmed with this fairy creation, we were led to examine 
our catalogue to see if there were any other productions from 
the same hand. Running over the names from the beginning, 
the next piece that met our view was the ‘ Log Hut,’ imme- 
diately above which was the ‘Outlet of Sebago Pond.’ Both 
these pieces are inimitably fine. The sloping hill-side, the 
winding shore, the rich foliage of the deep forest, the precipi- 
tous and craggy promontory, the verdant moss upon the rocks, 
the bright lake with its green isles and bordering shrubs, the 
old gnarled trees, the edging brightness upon the remote and 
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misty hills, and the mellow sunlight poured in upon the sleep- 
ing waters and tipping the dark evergreens with gold, are here 
thrown together with such matchless skill and effect as to ren- 
der the vicinity of the ‘ Log Hut’ one of the most enchanting 
spots on earth. All that is beautiful and sublime seemed to be 
here united, and we almost wished ourselves one of the laborers 
before its doors. 

In the ‘ Outlet of Sebago Pond,’ we have again portrayed the 
same wild and beautiful features of nature ; the sunny water, 
the misty mountain, and the gorgeous, rich, soft sunlight poured 
over all. ‘The distant bridge is here seen, at the ‘ outlet,’ the float- 
ing raft of logs directed by the lumberman, the peasant upon 
the shore, cattle standing in the bright waters, animals feeding 
upon the green banks, and volumes of rich, bright clouds, ‘ pile 
above pile,’ in the far-off horizon. ‘These creations of Codman 
are such as will live and be admired so long as a true lover of 
nature can be found. The merits of the artist, in this depart- 
ment, are so well known, that our encomiums are needless, and 
would be but the faint tribute of our admiration of his talents 
and skill. 

On examining to see if Fisher had favored us this season 
with any of his fine productions, our eye glanced upon the 
painting of the ‘ Boy Going to Ride.’ We were struck, at first 
sight, with the remarkably ‘lively and animated appearance of 
the two dogs, in the foreground, and with the chubby cheeks, 
bright animated countenaaces, and sunny looks, of the youths 
near them. The horses are both remarkably fine. The 
landscape view in the back-ground is well executed, and the 
lights and shades well disposed of. The flowers of the fore- 
eround breathe life itself, and while we were looking at the 
cattle i in the distant shade, and the far-off hills and forests, we 
almost fancied ourselves transported to a living grove, breathing 
the fragrance of the richest flowers, listening to the drowsy hum 
of the insect, the song of birds, the babbling of brooks and 
waterfalls, and the lowing of distant herds. 

We spent so much time in viewing these charming pieces, 
that we had not leisure to look further. We should, however, 
be doing injustice to our own feelings and to the merits of 
others, should we omit to notice other meritorious productions 
of our young artists less known to the public. ‘This we shall 
not fail to do in future numbers. These, indeed, are more par- 
ticularly entitled to our consideration, since we have no royal 


munificence to foster rising and aspiring genius and contribute 
gk 
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to its patronage—no lordly wealth to reward its exertions, cher- 
ish its hopes and forward its progress ; but the approving ‘smiles 
of our countrymen, and the liberality of a few wealthy indivi- 
duals, must be the only incentive to American artists that can 
be proffered for their advancement. 

We hope, with even these poor inducements, however, that 
the majestic and beautiful scenery of the new world will not 
pass ‘unnoticed and unknown,’ but that the canvass will be 
made to glow with the charms of our peerless landscape, giving 
perpetuity to its ever-varying aspect. 

Our artists in the department of portraiture have long excel- 
led. ‘Though we can boast of few lustorical painters of celebrity, 
yet the productions of Stewart, Allston, Copely, and Benjamin 
West, in their own departments, are immortal, and are well 
known both in the old and new world. The Pennsylvanian 
Quaker became the presiding divinity at the shrine of taste in 
the land of Arts, and the present premier of Great Britain is a 
legitimate descendant of a Boston artist. Our own Stewart, 
the friend of Johnson, was long known in England as ‘ master 
of the mimic art,’ and his numerous productions there will go 
down to posterity with the works of other eminent artists, the 
admiration and delight of future ages. 

The arts in our country are in their infancy. ‘The fine arts, 
for a very obvious reason, have not made so much advance- 
ment as the useful. The arts that administer to the wants of 
man, precede, in the course of nature, the ornamental. 

Our country is poor, and the great mass of mind has rather 
been directed to the advancement of the more useful mechanic 
arts than to the improvement and perfection of the fine. 

These considerations, together with the fact that most of our 
living artists are young, ‘should induce us to forbear in our criti- 
cisms—to abstain from harshness, and overlook minor faults— 
to remember that painters as well as poets are of the ‘ genus 
irritabile,’ that acute sensibility and genius are ever inseparable, 
and that a morbid sensitiveness to public opinion is often the 
concomitant of talent and merit. 

Under these impressions, it will be our object, in future re- 
marks upon particular productions, to select excéllences and 
beauties rather than faults. We shall not however hesitate to 
use that freedom of criticism which we may think will adminis- 
ter to the benefit and improvement of the artist, or the advance- 
ment of the arts themselves. 
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THE BEGGAR. 
Translated from the German of Voss, for Fraser’s English Magazine. 


JURGEN. 
Whur! my heart’s child! Thy dog salutes thee—see— 
Glad-whining, and thy sheep too bleats, by thee 
With bread made gentle. Why in the dew so early ? 
The morning air blows cold ; scarce reddens yet 
The sun above the fir-hill. In my fold 
At night I’m almost frozen. Come, and kiss 
Me warm again. 
MARIE. 
Thou frozen ? In the rose-moon ? 
O lambkin, weak and tender, that e’en lies 
I’ th’ mid-day sun, and trembles! Take the kiss— 
Thy lip is warm enough, thou false one! So 
Is thy hand too. 
JURGEN. 
Why in such haste ? Thine eyes 
Are not so clear as wont, and smile compell’d. 


MARIE. 
Jeloved, hear, and vex me not. Yestreen 

I knitted in the bower, pleased to behold 
The field of rye-grass wave in the golden gleam, 
And hear the yellow-hammer, cuckoo, and quail, 
In emulation sing, and thought the while 
The same delighted Jurgen. Then there came 
The old lame Tiess, and begged. Father, said I, 
Is all the bread consumed I let you bake 
Last holyday ? Sure you grow shameless! Tiess 
Would speak, but I was angry and o’erruled him. 
God may again assist you, Tiess! the host 
Supply you brandy gratis! Go! But then 
I saw his bald head tremble in the gleam 
Of th’ evening sun, and a big tear flow down 
From his grey twinkling eyes. Speak yet, said I, 
Father, how is it? ‘ Maiden,’ answered he, 
‘I beg not for myself, but for the old curate— 
Good God! whom they to us degraded! He 
Lies in the wood, with the poor forester 
Who has his house of children full, and wants !’ 
O father !—I sprang up and had almost 
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Embraced him. You are a good man! Come here. 
Then took I what my hand might seize, and stuffed 
His wallet full of sausages, and groats, 

Bacon, and cheese, and bread. Now, father, yet 

A glass of cummelschnap ? ‘No, maiden, no ; 

My head’s too weak. God recompense you!’ Forth 
He hobbled on his crutch unto the wood 

In moonlight, that he might not be observed. 


JURGEN. 
Well know I father Tiess. His comrade told me, 
That when a soldier, in the foeman’s land, 
He rather gave than took. O great reproach ! 
Our curate is so poor the beggar tends him, 
And we wist not of it! 

MARIE. 

I dreamt of him— 

How good he was, in preaching, catechising, 
To counsel and to comfort in all chances, 
And at the sick bed. Young and old, all loved him. 
And when some sneak accused him of false doctrine, 
So that he ultimately lost at once 
His office and his bread—all prayed and wept, 
Till he himself commanded their obedience. 
Wild from my dream I roused, and found with tears 
My cushion moistened. Scarce the cock had crowed ; 
I rose, and peas out of the garden took, 
And yellow wurzel, with this pair of pigeons— 
And hasten now to the old man therewith. 
The huntsman’s wife, besides, brings in a basket 
His breakfast to his bed: he may be glad once. 


JURGEN. 
Glad is he ever, though he suffer wrong. 
He who acts honestly, trusts God in sunshine 
And storm—so taught he. Yet he was disgraced ! 
Take, also, Mary, my good-hearted maid ! 
This piece of Dutch cheese in the basket ; yes, 
And say, I’ll bring a lamb to him at evening. 
Fie ! shall a man of hunger die, because 
He teacheth what God saith, not men’s traditions ! 
Wolves in sheeps’ clothing ! hang your heads for shame ! 
Nathless, God be your judge! Old Tiess, and thou, . 
Have so subdued my heart, that it resolves, 
Sunday, please God, to share their evening meal. 
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Conversations with an Ambitious Student in Ill Health, with 
other Pieces. By the Author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, &c. 
New York: published by J. and J. Harper, 1832. 


Turis new volume of Bulwer’s has just come before the public. 
It makes the eighth work of a series from the same pen, embrac- 
ing Pelham, The Disowned, Devereux, Paul Clifford, Falk- 
land, the Siamese ‘Twins, and Eugene Aram. It appears to be 
composed of several short pieces compiled from his miscellane- 
ous writings. Many, if not all these, have appeared before at 
different times, in the New Monthly. ‘They are characteristic, 
and in keeping with his other productions. ‘The ‘ Knowledge 
of the World in Men and Books,’ is a good piece. ‘The ‘ Monas 
and Diamonas’ is a singular production, though displaying great 
talent. His ‘ De Lindsay,’ ‘Too Handsome for Anything,’ 
and ‘Spirit of Society in England and France,’ are all enter- 
taining pieces. We extract for our readers a few lines from his 
‘Conversation’ sixth, giving a description of the student’s 
residence. 


It is a singularly pretty spot in which L resides. Perhaps some 
of the most picturesque scenery in England is in the neighborhood of 
London, and as I rode the other day, in the early April, along the quiet 
lane which branches from the main road to L ’s house, Spring never 
seemed to me to smile upon a lovelier prospect. The year had broken 
into its youth as with a sudden and hilarious bound. A few days be- 
fore, I had passed along the same road—all was sullen and wintry—the 
March wind had swept along dry hedges and leafless trees—the only 
birds I had encountered were two melancholy sparrows in the middle 
of the road—too dejected even to chirp: but now a glory had passed 
over the earth—the trees were dight in that delicate and lively verdure 
which we cannot look upon without feeling a certain freshness creep 
over the heart. Here and there thick blossoms burst in clusters from 
the fragrant hedge, and (as a schoolboy pranked out in the hoops and 
ruffles of his grandsire) the white thorn seemed to mock at the past 
winter by assuming its garb. Above, about, around—all was in motion, 
in progress, in joy—the birds, which have often seemed to me like the 
messengers from earth to heav en—charged with the homage and grati- 
tude of Nature, and gifted with the most eloquent of created voices to 
fulfil the mission ;—the birds were upon every spray, their music upon 
every breath of air. Just where the hedge opened to the left, I saw 
the monarch of English rivers glide on his serene and silver course— 
and in the valley on either side of his waters, village, spire, cottage, 
and, at rarer yet thick intervals, the abodes of opulence looked out 
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among the luxuriant blossoms and the vivid green by which they were 
encircled. It was a thoroughly English scene. For I have always 
thought that the peculiar characteristic of English scenery is a certain 
air of content. ‘There is a more serene and happy smile on the face of 
an English landscape than is found in any which, far more rich and 
voluptuous in its features, I have admired in other countries. 


Secrecy, a Poem. By Tuomas Power. Boston: published 
by Moore and Sevey. 1832. 


We have perused the poem by Mr. Power with much pleasure. 
The literary merits of this production are such as reflect high 
credit on its author. ‘There are many passages in it that are 
excellent. We have not room here to examine it critically, or 
to point out its several excellences. We think those of our 
readers who have not had the pleasure of seeing the work, will 
be pleased with a short extract. 


Now trace we the course of proud glory’s bright star 
In the tumult of battle, the horrors of war, 
In the neigh of the war-horse, the clangor of arms, 
In the note of the bugle, or trumpet’s alarms ; 
In the groans of the dying, in victory’s ery, 
When danger’s abroad, or when foemen are nigh ; 
In the plume-nodding crest, in the blade of the brave, 
In the far-floating banner, the warrior’s low grave ; 
In the widow’s dim eye, in the reft orphan’s tear, 
In the death-spell of silence, when war has been near— 
[In these, proud ambition sees honor arise, 
While hope fills the soul, until hope itself dies : 
Then, its visions of greatness successive depart, 
And the desert of life spreads its waste o’er the heart. 
Where now is the boaster cf honor’s bright ray ? 
Where the proud eye that flashed in its glorious day, 
So heedless of wrong, and so reckless of right ? 
Ife sinks in despair at the gloom-coming night. 


And this is glory! This, the brilliant light, 
Leads hostile nations to the mad’ning fight ! 
Its proudest banner stained with human blood ; 
Its boldest deed, to mar the work of God,— 
That intellectual image, kindly giv’n 
To form on earth an aspirant of heav’n ; 

That holy charter of immortal life, 

The blighted, wasted thing of mortal strife ! 
The proudest flash that lights the warrior’s eye, 
Like some bright meteor in the furthest sky, 
Will reach the triumph of its brilliant day, 
Then quick decline—forever pass away. 
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Forever! How the thought, in pride’s despite, 
Dims the bright ray of glory’s doubtful light ! 
See, mid the changes on life’s varied stage, 
The proudest captain of the freest age, 

Brave in the battle, and in council wise, 
Daring to seek, and bold to win the prize : 
Now, crowns and sceptres gather to his hand ; 
Now, the fall’n exile of a foreign land ; 

Now, bending empires bear the master’s yoke ; 
A captive now on Helena’s lone rock ! 


True glory springs from social duty done : 
The proudest victory by virtue won. 
He nobly wins who gains, in manly strife, 
A crown of glory in “immortal life. 


Moll Pitcher, a Poem. Boston. Carter and Hendee. 1832. 


Tuis poem consists of only twenty-seven pages octavo, and was 
published, as its author states, ‘neither for poetical reputation 
nor for money.’ We think it a production of much merit, and 
whether it be a source of ‘ profit’ or not to the author, the 
‘poetical reputation’ of no one could have been injured by 
prefixing his name to it. 

The author has happily chosen one of our wild New England 
legends—laid his scene in our own immediate neighborhood— 
and beautifully developed the several incidents of his simple 
story, apparently without effort or premeditation. 

The production, though somewhat unequal and irregular, as 
a whole is a masterly performance, and we readily forgive its 
faults for its redeeming excellences. We are confident that its 
author is capable of producing such a work as would entitle him 
to a high rank among our best writers, and secure to his name 
a lasting reputation. We have read every part of the poem 
with delight, and hardly know what passage to extract for the 
perusal of our readers. Among many other passages, his 
address to New England is touching and patriotic. We give 
it below. 

Nahant, thy beach is beautiful !— 
_ A dim line through the tossing waves, 
Along whose verge the spectre gull 

Her thin and snowy plumage laves— 
What time the Summer’s greenness lingers 

Within thy sunned and sheltered nooks, 
And the green vine with twining fingers 

Creeps up and down thy hanging rocks ! 
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Around—the blue and level main— 
Above—a sunshine rich, as fell, 
Bright’ning of old, with golden rain, 
The isle Apollo loved so well !— 
And far off, dim and beautiful, 
The snow-white sail and graceful hull, 
Slow, dipping to the billow’s swell. 
Bright spot !—the Isles of Greece may share 
A flowery earth—a gentle air ;— 
The orange-bough may blossom well 
In warm Bermuda’s sunniest dell ;— 
But fairer shores and brighter waters, 
Gazed on by purer, lovelier daughters, 
Beneath the light of kindlier skies, 
The wanderer to the farthest bound 
Of peopled Earth hath never found 
Than thine—New England’s Paradise ! 


Land of the forest and the rock— 
Of dark blue lake, and mighty river— 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career—the lightning’s shock,— 
My own, green land, forever ! 
Land of the beautiful and brave— 
The freeman’s home—the martyr’s grave— 
The nursery of giant men, 
Whose deeds have linked with every glen, 
And every hill and every stream, 
The romance of some warrior-dream ! 
Oh—never may a son of thine, 
Where’er his wandering steps incline, 
Forget the sky which bent above 
His childhood like a dream of love— 
The stream beneath the green hill flowing— 
The broad-armed trees above it growing— 
The clear breeze through the foliage blowing ; 
Or, hear unmoved the taunt of scorn 
Breathed o’er the brave New England born. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


A. H. N. has our thanks for his well-written piece ; but the subject is one which we 
have determined to exclude from our pages at present. . 


5S. R. not in time for this number, but will appear in our next. 





